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THE SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY OF THE 
LOCO-FOCO DEMOCRACY 



WILLIAM TRIMBLE 

Department of History and Social Science, North Dakota Agricultural College 



In a recent number of this Journal (May, 1918) there appeared 
a significant article from the pen of Professor William E. Dodd on 
"The Social Philosophy of the Old South," in which is described 
the development of an aristocratic conception of society which by 
the middle thirties had come to dominate the philosophy of southern 
leaders. It is a matter of no little moment in the history of democ- 
racy that, at about the time the aristocrats of the South were repudi- 
ating the ideas of Jefferson as "glittering fallacies," a determined 
group of common men in the city of New York were re-emphasizing 
and reformulating those ideas and promulgating anew the precepts 
of a philosophy founded on the theory of human equality. 

The movement began to assume definite form in the fall of 
1835 as a mutiny within the Tammany organization against the 
domination of a conservative element. It soon grew into a separate 
party which called itself the Equal Rights Party, but which is 
better known in history under the fantastic sobriquet of "Loco- 
Foco," a term first applied in derision by its enemies. The party 
was active in a few local campaigns and held two state conventions 
in one of which it formulated an interesting model for a revision of 
the state constitution. It also fostered noteworthy mass meetings 
in New York City. Its achievements as a party organization, 
however, were not impressive, since its nominees at no time 
secured more than 5000 votes. Yet it did effect an important 
revolution in Tammany which allowed reunion in the fall of 1837, 
its career closing thus after scarcely two years of separate political 
activity. 

Though in duration and in number of adherents this Equal 
Rights Party was almost negligible, its significance is enhanced by 
consideration of some of the forces back of it. Its existence was 
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made possible by that tremendous innovation in the world's prac- 
tice of politics — American manhood suffrage. Massing of popu- 
lation, moreover, to a degree hitherto unknown in the New World 
and the ushering in of a new stage of industrial development were 
producing in the city so strategically situated at the mouth of the 
Hudson new economic and social tendencies. Hither had come 
from England noteworthy agitators and thinkers, fervid from the 
industrial unrest there. A strong labor movement for some years 
had been experimenting in forms of organization and formulating 
principles. A group of young intellectuals within the Democratic- 
Republican party, which included William Cullen Bryant, John 
Bigelow, Samuel J. Tilden, and, most conspicuously, William 
Leggett (the prophet of the Loco-Foco movement), was keenly 
responsive to a philosophy of equal rights; and with these might 
then have been classed a brilliant independent editor, Horace 
Greeley. The New York Evening Post, of which Bryant was 
editor and Leggett associate editor, was the organ of this group 
and was distinctly sympathetic with the new movement. Further- 
more, there were still surviving men like the Loco-Foco leader, 
Jaques, who reached back in feeling and experience to the hallowed 
days of the American Revolution. Finally, all fixed-income classes 
in general — laborers, professional men, holders of small estates — 
were under the economic pressure of a rapid rise in cost of living, 
a condition due chiefly to grave inflation of the currency. 

This inflation and the prevalent widening of the credit system 
were defended vigorously by the speculative members of society, 
the entrepreneurs of the time, promoters of the new capitalism, 
whose philosophy of the new era would not have been difficult to 
affiliate with that of the aggressive young planters of the lower 
South. That the social principles of the two classes at least were 
not thought discordant appears from an appeal which was made by 
a group of New York merchants during the panic of 1837, as follows : 

Avow your belief that in a great majority of cases the possession of property 
is the proof of merit, because in a country of free laws and equal rights, prop- 
erty, as a general rule, cannot be acquired without industry, skill and economy. 
.... With a firm faith that the many will follow the wise and the good, call 
upon the men of sound morals, of intelligence, and industry, throughout the 
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nation, to forget all the distracting topics which have agitated it, and unite 
in defense of the institutions, without which commercial society cannot exist. 
.... Appeal to our brethren of the South for their generous co-operation, 
and promise them that those who believe that the possession of property is 
an evidence of merit will be the last to interfere with the rights of property 
of any kind. 

The main sponsors of this manifesto were of Whig persuasion; 
but a large and influential division of the Democratic-Republican 
party was inclining to the same philosophy and was keeping in 
close touch with such southern leaders as Rives of Virginia and 
Legare of South Carolina. Indeed, there were throughout the 
North, as Professor Dodd observes (citing as instances Chancellor 
Kent and Daniel Webster), numerous "conservatives" whose 
social philosophy agreed to a considerable degree with that which 
was obtaining in the South. 

Between the conception of society held both by northern capi- 
talists and southern planters and that advocated by themselves, 
the Loco-Focos thought there existed a fundamental, historic 
antagonism. Their perception of this antagonism was set forth in 
an address by Jaques, as follows: 

There are two opinions abroad in the world on the subject of social relations 
and the government of men. The supporters of both profess to have the same 
objects in view — the peace, the order, and the happiness of the human race. 
But as they are founded on different views of our nature and the laws of the 
Creator, both cannot be true. It is therefore of the first importance that the 
question should be speedily settled in the minds of this community. 

The theory of the one party is, that man, by reason of his ignorance, and 
of his corrupt nature, is not capable of self-government; it is therefore neces- 
sary that he should be restrained by force. They assert that the Creator in 
his providence has produced a different order of intelligence among men, and 
intended that the most intelligent should be the governors and rulers, as well 
as the owners, and live by the labor of the other portion of the human family. 
Most of the governments of the Old World have been founded on the above 
theory; its effects are well known, and need not be here enumerated. 

The other theory referred to, is that man is a rational and moral being, 
"that all men are created equal, and endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights." That by nature he is also a social being, and that on 
entering society he does not give up any of his natural rights, but to secure 
those rights in their fullest enjoyment "governments are instituted among 
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The governments of these United States were founded on the latter theory, 
and it is now to be proved by after-experience whether it is capable of being 
carried out in practice. 

That there was a very real danger of American democracy being 
diverted from its true course, the Loco-Focos believed; and so they 
fought bitterly (and at times irrationally) the money-power and 
the conservatism of their time and engaged zealously in the formu- 
lation and propagation of a social philosophy which they counted of 
incalculable worth to humanity. 

The chief significance of Loco-Focoism, consequently, is not 
derived from its manifestation as a political party in New York, 
but from the spread of its tenets. Its conception of democracy, 
its social and political formulations, its spirit of aggressive radicalism 
became ascendant between 1837 and 1844 in the national Demo- 
cratic party; and, furthermore, after the seizure of the leadership 
of the national party by the southern expansionists in 1844, the 
process of permeating the Democracy of the North with Loco- 
Foco doctrines continued well up to the outbreak of the Civil War. 
By this assertion, however, it is not meant that the teachings of 
the Loco-Focos were the only source of radical democracy during 
this period; for, prior to and contemporaneously with the Loco- 
Foco agitation, a large section of the Democratic Party (of which 
Senator Benton of Missouri was a representative leader) was devel- 
oping similar views. The original Loco-Focos, in fact, may quite 
properly be regarded as constituting merely a militant vanguard of 
the general body of the progressive Democracy. Nevertheless, it 
is not too much to say that the congeries of principles which came to 
be known under their name — especially that of unqualified belief 
in the philosophy of human equality — became ingrained in large 
portions of the northern populace and thus contributed an impor- 
tant element to the idealistic democratic movement which finally 
by armed force confounded the southern votaries of aristocracy. 
Another contribution to the advance of world democracy, perhaps of 
equal permanent worth, was due to the fact that Loco-Foco 
radicalism furnished important and lasting ingredients to the great 
process of remodeling state constitutions which went on in the 
United States in the two decades prior to the Civil War. During 
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this period the constitutions of practically all of the older states 
were recast, and those of ten new ones were framed. 

We have here space for no more than the barest outline of the 
historical steps by which the doctrines of the earlier Loco-Focos 
were diffused through the Democracy of the North. 1 So early as 
the national campaign of 1836, Professor Woodburn tells us, their 
Declaration of Principles was widely used by the general Democracy 
as a party platform. Then, through a succession of events in 
1837 President Van Buren was compelled to choose between the 
conservative and radical elements in his political following, and 
decisively chose the latter. He and his associates, thereupon, estab- 
lished at Washington a high-class magazine, the Democratic 
Review (the first issue appearing in October, 1837), which became 
an effective vehicle for the dissemination of the larger Loco-Foco- 
ism. In line with its teachings was the Democratic platform of 
1840 which, as Professor Dodd has noted, was the last ante-bellum 
pronouncement of the national Democracy to endorse the Declara- 
tion of Independence. Meanwhile, a majority of the political group 
in New York known as the Regency, adhering to the leadership of 
the President, was forming the celebrated Barnburner faction 
(essentially a radical movement), and this in turn became an impor- 
tant nucleus eventually of the Free Soil party. Throughout the 
period following 1837, indeed, northern Democrats in general — 
and more specifically the numerous continent of radicals — were 
widely known under the appellation of Loco-Focos. 

The conceptions of society, thus widely disseminated under the 
name of Loco-Focoism, were not new. The original Loco-Focos 
themselves, indeed, did not claim to be initiating a new philosophy, 
but held that their mission was "to bring back the Democratic 
party to the principles upon which it was originally founded, 
.... those heaven-born principles which had been so long trodden 
under foot of Monopoly." The doctrines of the earlier much- 
maligned partisans, the Democratic Review averred, were essentially 
those of Jefferson, Taylor, and Madison. But, in reviving and re- 
emphasizing the ancient maxims of democracy, these humble men 

1 A history of the movement, with references and bibliographical data, is in the 
American Historical Review for April, 1019, under the title, "Diverging Tendencies in 
New York Democracy in the Period of the Loco-Focos." 
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insisted that they were basing their contentions upon eternal 
principles, and they regarded themselves as "political apostles of 
the future" ; and, indeed, the fact that the party arose in the midst 
of a new industrialism, that many of the reforms which it advocated 
were distinctly modern, and that its envisagement of life was char- 
acteristically more that of the mass-action of cities than that of the 
individualism of the frontier gives to its philosophy of society added 
pregnancy. Its philosophy, in truth, was that of a nascent pro- 
letarianism. 

The dominating and ever present idea in the creed of all Loco- 
Focos, whether of the earlier zealots in New York or of the later 
proponents upon the western prairies, was that of equal rights. 
On this idea depended their whole social and political philosophy; 
from it proceeded in some measure all of their demands for reform. 
While they repudiated the teachings of communism, they asked 
" that the blessings of government, like the dews of heaven, should 
descend equally on the high and the low, the rich and the poor." 
They conceived the state, therefore, not as an aggregation of social 
strata, the lower bound down by the upper; but as an organization 
of voluntary units, no one more entitled to preference than another 
— provided each functioned usefully. Upon the latter proviso, 
however, they were disposed to insist and to resent, therefore, the 
presence in the body politic of those who in any manner (but espe- 
cially through the manifold devices of "paper capitalism") sub- 
sisted or preyed upon their fellowmen. Aristocracy they considered 
as economically parasitic, and they certainly regarded those only 
as good citizens who were somehow "producers," a contention for 
which they were bitterly reproached as stirrers up of class hatred. 
But, in the judgment of the Loco-Focos, the strength, the purity, 
the excellence of government depended in the last analysis upon 
equality of opportunity, limited only by natural endowment; 
equal participation of citizens in the affairs and benefits of govern- 
ment; and impartial application of laws which themselves should 
be conformable to the eternal principles of justice. Loco-Focoism, 
in fine, held with almost fanatical fervor the ultimate postulate of 
democracy— the largest chance for the self-realization of every 
individual consistent with like chances for all other individuals. 
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The Loco-Focos, accordingly, were strongly opposed to what 
they conceived to be the exactions and pretensions of the aristoc- 
racy. This opposition was caustically set forth in one of their 
Reports as follows: 

The world has always abounded with men, who, rather than toil to produce 
the wealth necessary to their subsistence, have contrived to strip others of the 
fruits of their labor, either by violence and bloodshed, or by swaggering pre- 
tensions to exclusive privileges. 

It is, however, chiefly by the latter mode of robbery, that the working 
classes of modern times are kept in debasement and poverty. Aristocrats 
have discovered that charters are safer weapons than swords; and that cant, 
falsehood, and hypocrisy serve all the purposes of a highwayman's pistol, 
while they leave their victims alive and fit for future exactions. 

Naturally, therefore, the Loco-Focos abhorred all manner of 
monopoly and of special privilege and strongly questioned vested 
rights. The latter generally were to be traced, they thought, to 
the brutal coercion of the common people in feudal times and to 
belated laws which preserved the inequalities of those times. 
Charters in perpetuity, in particular, were most earnestly denounced 
as a form of injustice which, in violation of democratic principles 
and the rights of the people, were designed to nourish a privileged 
class. There was to be nowhere, in the Loco-Foco scheme of 
things, opportunity for vesting privileges in the few, and thereby 
divesting the many of their rights for generations to come. The 
Loco-Focos felt that they were fighting in this matter a danger 
which placed in acute jeopardy their ideals for the progress of 
civilization. 

The doctrines and activities of the Loco-Focos were not only 
opposed by those whose interests were assailed, but naturally, were 
viewed with horror by many of the good and staid people of the 
time. The Loco-Foco philosophy, it was averred, set class against 
class and not only threatened the stability of society, but tended 
to overthrow all society. These agitators were called disorganizes, 
visionaries, agrarians, labor unionists, infidels, or worse. If the 
governor of New York, William L. Marcy, for instance, would 
apply such a term as knave to William Leggett, one of the most 
sincere and brilliant apostles of democracy that America has 
ever known, it is not to be wondered at that other men of the period 
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likened the spread of Loco-Focoism to the devastation which had 
been wrought by the great fire in New York or to the awfulness of 
the epidemic of cholera. 

It is true that the Loco-Foco ideas were in some respects extreme 
and needed the correctives of moderation. Constructive reform 
would have been hindered by the theory that laws have only the 
function of keeping men from injuring each other, and by insistence 
that in no respect has a legislative body the right to bind its 
successors. The proposal, likewise, that debts should be merely 
debts of honor and not legally enforceable, while it contributed to 
the adoption of exemption laws, nevertheless was unrealizable. 
Hatred of speculation and of "paper capitalism" extended to a 
demand for banning all paper money, a contention which would 
have hindered legitimate functions of credit; and the formidable 
and persistent attempts absolutely to do away with banks neces- 
sarily were moderated everywhere by the good sense of the people. 
The Loco-Foco program of reform, on the other hand, embraced 
sound features. The determined opposition to banks and to special 
acts of incorporation met real evils of corruption and tended to 
restrain undue aggrandizement of the "money power. " Imprison- 
ment for debt was opposed, and lien laws and the right of laborers 
to organize unions were upheld. Land laws in the interest of the 
people were advocated, and "a more extended, equal, and con- 
venient system of public school instruction" was urged. Popular 
election of judges was long agitated, and a system of reformed 
primaries was actually put into operation by the party in New 
York City as early as 1836. 

The penology which appears in the Model Constitution of the 
New York Loco-Focos is especially suggestive. "There shall be 
no capital punishment, " one clause declared, "but in all convictions 
for murder or unjustifiable homicide, the sentence shall be banish- 
ment or imprisonment at hard labor for life; the net profits of 
said labor to be given to the dependents and relations of the person 
murdered, or to the poor, as the jury shall direct." The principle 
of restitution to the injured was to be applied also in the use of 
proceeds from the labor of persons convicted of felonies, and this 
principle was very wide-reaching since embezzlement and breaches 
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of trust were to "be indictable as frauds and all frauds shall be 
punishable as felonies" — the Loco-Focos thinking, seemingly, that 
the principles of equality extended even to sentences for criminality. 
Moreover, "all articles manufactured in the prisons of this state, 
over and above the purposes of restitution, shall be appropriated 
to the use of the poor in such manner as the legislature shall 
direct, " and the rising competition of prison labor with workingmen 
was met by the proviso that, "the time or labor convicts shall not 
be bargained to contractors, or to any person whatsoever. " 

Since the social philosophy of the early Loco-Focos thus 
embraced a penology tender of the interests of workingmen and 
reflected in general a broad humanitarianism, it is the more strange 
that it took no cognizance of negro slavery. Perhaps its advocates 
felt themselves, as one of their Reports states, victims of the 
"slavery of poverty," and were more concerned about avoiding 
the servile condition to which the southern philosophy would have 
consigned them than in agitating the wrongs of fairly comfortable 
negroes. Perhaps also the Loco-Foco attitude merely reflected 
the preoccupation of the average citizen in his own affairs. As 
Loco-Focoism spread over the country, moreover, the growing 
opposition of its adherents to the claims of the southern oligarchy 
seems not to have been directed so much against the institution of 
slavery per se as animated by a developing consciousness of the 
final irreconcilability of the two conflicting theories of society and 
of the systems of labor based thereon; a consciousness ripening 
eventually into a determination that the republic with all that it 
meant for democracy was not to be dominated or ruined by the 
slave power. 

There was always present in Loco-Focoism, however, the impul- 
sion of a humanitarian ideal which ultimately comprehends all 
races, classes, and conditions of men.« "For," as this ideal was 
strikingly expressed by the Democratic Review in 1837: 

Democracy is the cause of Humanity. It has faith in human nature. It 
believes in its essential equality and fundamental goodness. It respects, 
with a solemn reverence to which the proudest artificial institutions and dis- 
tinctions of society have no claim, the human soul. It is the cause of philan- 
thropy. Its object is to emancipate the mind of the mass of men from the 
degrading and disheartening fetters of social distinctions and advantages; 
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to bid it walk abroad through the free creation "in its own majesty"; to war 
against all fraud, oppression and violence; by striking at their root to reform 
all the infinitely varied human misery which has grown out of the old and false 
ideas by which the world has been so long misgoverned; to dismiss the hireling 
soldier ; to spike the cannon and bury the bayonet ; to burn the gibbet and open 
the debtor's dungeon; to substitute harmony and mutual respect for the 
jealousies and discord now subsisting between the different classes of society 

as the consequence of their artificial classification It is essentially 

involved in Christianity, of which it has been well said that its pervading spirit 
of democratic equality is its highest fact. 

The countless ages of the future, the Review affirmed, are "com- 
mitted with the cause of American Democracy. " 

The idealism of the Loco-Focos, and particularly of the earlier 
partisans, was consciously drawn from two great historic sources. 
The one was the teachings of Christianity. Perhaps their frequent 
allusions to the example and words of the Carpenter of Nazareth 
may have been induced in part by anxiety to meet the charge of 
being infidels and atheists; but there is no doubt that the use of 
these by some of the leaders was due to genuine piety. The 
historian of the party, Byrdsall, calls his co -laborers the "Metho- 
dists of democracy" and constantly seeks to set forth the movement 
as in consonance with "Christian democracy." 

In the second place, not only the idealism of the Loco-Focos, 
but, in fact, their philosophy as a whole, was thoroughly impreg- 
nated with the doctrines of the compact theory of society, that 
group of ideas which has been so omnipresent and so powerful in 
the logic of revolutions. Practically all of their various reports, 
addresses, and declarations include references to this theory as 
fundamental. The immutability of the laws of nature and the 
irrevocability of natural rights were affirmed over and over again. 
How directly Loco-Foco beliefs were derived from this source is 
shown in the first article of the "Proposed Constitution" which 
read as follows : 

ARTICLE I. NATURAL RIGHTS 

i. We, the people of the State of New York, in order to mutually secure 
to each other the peaceful enjoyment of our natural rights, and the equal 
participation of the advantages of society, do hereby establish the following 
Constitution, as our social compact and system of government. 
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2. All men are created equally free, and are equally entitled to the exercise 
of their natural rights. On entering into society, man gives up none of those 
rights; he only adopts certain modes of securing the peaceful enjoyment of 
them. 

Man's natural rights of person are, his right to exist, and to enjoy his 
existence; and the right to exercise those physical and mental faculties with 
which nature has endowed him. Man's natural rights in relation to things 
are, his right to the things produced by the exercise of his personal endowments, 
and his right to participate in those bounties which nature has equally given to 
all. Right, as related to action, is that principle of equality which teaches man 
to do to others as he would that others should do to him. Those acts are 
naturally, politically, and morally right, which may be done by all without 
injury to any. 

To readers of the article referred to in our opening paragraph, 
it will be apparent from this brief survey that the Loco-Foco 
philosophy which in the two decades preceding the Civil War had 
wide influence in the North was the antithesis of that which con- 
temporaneously came to command adherence in the South. 



